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Introduction 


At this time, the topic of intercultural or inter- 
group relations is of great interest and importance to all 
Canadians. Many people and organizations have attempted 
to recognize the differences among citizens and utilize 
their full resources and potential to build a society that 
is richer and more productive from their contributions. 

Yet in many parts of the country there is discrimination 
which creates inequality and problems are arising between 
and among groups. The problems may focus on differences 

of English-French, Negro-White, Catholic-Protestant, Urban- 
Rural; or they may highlight the problems of new Canadians, 
old Canadians (Indians and Eskimos), or minority groups 
such as the Chinese, Jewish, Italian, Dukhobors, or Hut- 
terites. It is likely that the well-being of Canada and 
the rest of the world depends on the state of relations 
between cultures, and groups of nations. The management 
and resolution of these intergroup problems, and cer- 
tainly those on the international scene, has become 
increasingly important for educational, religious and 
community serving organizations. 


This paper is an attempt to stimulate thinking and 
suggest some guidelines for training in intergroup 
relations. The first part reviews the research on citizen- 
ship and intergroup education, and summarizes some of the 
principles which apply to training in this area. The 
second part presents a case study of residential train- 
ing in intergroup relations in an attempt to illustrate 
the application of the principles. The case study also 
reports on the experimental program in sufficient detail 
to be helpful in future attempts at similar training. 


i 


Assumption about citizenship education 


Behavior and Values are learned through experience. 
Dewey proposed the “learning by doing” educational 
philosophy that is the basis of modern learning 
theory. People only learn what they experience and 
teaching behavior or values without providing for 
actual practice is like teaching hockey without ever 
going on the ice for a practice. Verbal teachings 
about citizenship or values have little or no effect 
upon actual behavior and this has been a major weak- 
ness of many school and church programs. Citizen- 
ship to be real and vital must be experienced. Ver- 
balizing citizenship concepts and presenting them 

as abstractions are bafflingly ineffective, with 
little or no influence on behavior. 

Principles and practice must go to ether if new 
behavior is to be learned. 

There is little relation between verbalized stand- 
ards and actual behavior. Principles, if they are 
to have meaning, must be practiced and then re- 
examined as principles in light of real experience. 
One research study compared a verbal discussion 
method of appropriate behavior with an experience 
method. Only thg latter showed much effect on 
actual behavior. It is not sufficient to discuss 
how we might or should behave in intergroup problem 
situations, experience is needed to bridge the gap 
between thought and deed. And, experience helps to 
internalize the thought and shape it as a standard 
which may effect behavior in another situation. 


Hartshorne & May (1930), Jones (1936), Hauighurst & 
Taba (1949) & Bower (1952). 

Jones, Vernon, Character & Citizenship Training in the 
Public Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1936. 


Character tends to remain stable but is influenced 

by age mates during adolescent years. 

Recent research suggests that character is developed 
during early childhood years, primarily in the family 
group. Many attitudes, beliefs and prejudices are 
also formed through relationships with parents. How- 
ever, during adolescent years groups of age mates 
reach their pinnacle of importance in influencing 
behavior. Hence, training programs using group 
methods may have their greatest successes in work- 
ing with teen age youth. 


The unique make up of an individual and his moti- 
vation influences what will be learned in any situ- 
ation. 

Individuals encountering the same learning situation 
may not learn the same things or to the same extent. 
An individual's learning depends a great deal on his 
emotional, social and intellectual make up as well as 
his interaction and involvement in the situation. 


Group pressures to conform to socially approved 
standards are a strong influence on behavior. 


People who participate in groups tend to form stan- 
dards of operation and behavior in order to operate 
more effectively as a group and to help maintain 
themselves as a group. Members are expected to con- 
form to these standards or rules and pressure by the 
group is exerted on individuals who deviate from the 
standards. It is this group pressure which is such 

a powerful influence on attitudes and beliefs, 
especially during adolescence. An individual's atti- 
tudes and behavior towards minority and different 
groups are tied closely to the standards of the group 
to which he belongs. It is for this reason that it 


Witmer & Kotinsky (1952), Hollingshead (1949), Havighurst 
& Taba (1949), Peck & Havighurst (1960), Ligon (1956), 
Glueck & Glueck (1950). Also Hartshorne & May (1930), 
Jones (1936, 1954), Dimock (1929, 1937) Bower (1952) & 
Schwilck (1956). Such references describe the develop- 
ment of understanding of character education over 30 yr. 
period. 


is more successful to try to change individuals” 
attitudes and behavior by making them members of a 
group and trying to modify or influence the group's 
standards than by working directly with the individ- 
ual.!- 


Methods in Intergroup Relations 
Training 


There are several approaches that a training 
program can utilize in its attempt to achieve its inter- 
group relations goals. Each of these methods represents 
a known method of influencing attitudes and behavior and 
while some are more successful than others, depending on 
the situation, reest training programs incorporate several 
of these methods. 


A. Method of Program Leadership 


A large volume of research has been carried on in 
youth groups, schools, the army, families, and 
business and industry around the way the adult 
teacher, parent or supervisor works with others agd 
the effect this has on their growth and learning. 
These studies agree that the most effective leader 
does not dominate or take charge of the group (such 
as making all the decisions). This implies that in 
a training situation the leader or trainer does not 
set up and direct the entire program but rather 
encourages the participants to make some of the 
decisions which effect them. 


B. Quality of Leadership 


Youth are quick to pick up and emulate the behavior 

and attitudes of their adult leaders. As would be 
1. aioule; Hedley G. Group Development. Montreal, Sir 

George Williams University 1962. (Duplicated. ) 

2- white & Tippitt(1960), Hartshorne & May (1930), Baldwin 
(1945), Anderson (1945), Gross (1948), Roethlisberger & 
Dickson (1941), Selvin (1960), Flanders (1951), Katz & 
Kahn (1953), Likert (1953, 61), Hare L953), Coch & 
French (1948). 


ta 


expected, more growth takes place with leaders of 

high character than with leaders of average char- 
acter. © Leaders for intergroup training programs 
should exemplify wholesome attitudes toward inter- 
group conflict and co-operation and should be selected 
on the basis of maturity of personality and character. 


Climate and structure for group experiences. 

A group climate which encourages trust through a 
friendly, security giving emotional atmosphere 
encourages members to let down old defenses, discard 


restricting attitudes and experiment with new behavior. : 


Where there is personal security and freedom learning 
is most likely to take place. 


Program curriculum. 


The most usual method of working toward learning 

goals is through the program or activities of the 
participants. It is this content of the learning 
activities that the trainers focus much attention on. 
However, care must be taken to provide both principles 
and practice (assumption No. 2) in the program cur- 
riculum. 


Interaction in small groups. 


As has been noted small groups that develop a cohesion 
-ness among members influence members toward the 
standards of the group. Collections of individuals 
from different backgrounds may broaden the outlook 

of members and increase understanding and acceptance. 
Members who rise to positions of high status or power 
in a group are likely to influence others by their 
behavior. Hence there are several possibilities for 
goal achievement if interaction is facilitated in 
small groups. 


Parent participant. 


This last approach to intergroup relations training 
is mentioned as it may have implications for family 
participation in intergroup relations training. 


: 
“Peck & Havighurst (1960), Havighurst & Taba (1949), 


Dimock (1929). 


Much of what we refer to as citizenship or char- 
acter is a set of attitudes and values which are 
developed primarily in the home through interaction 
with parents. The participation of family groups 

in intergroup relations training may be an effective 
method. of increasing the accomplishment of training 
goals. If so, it is worthy of a demonstration 
project and followed up research. 


Research and Theory on Intergroup 
Cooper ation 


Several years ago many social scientists believed 
that there were certain individuals who, because of their 
culture and upbringing, were authoritarian in nature and 
held biased attitude towards people who were different. 
It seemed logical that if these people could be identif xi¢ 
and handled accordingly, intergroup conflict could be 
reduced. There is good reason to believe that some 
individuals because of their experiences and relationship 
are more déeply prejediced than others, but these extreme 
cases are not the major cause or problem in intergroup 
conflict. Conflict and hostility between groups is an 
intergroup phenomena and cannot be explained in terms of 
hostile or prejudiced individuals. And, as Sherif has 
pointed out, when there is conflict between groups it is 
usually the more mature and competent individuals who 
take the lead.~* The Character and attitudes of individ- 
uals are important, and the norms or standards within a 
group does influence their relations with other groups, 
but intergroup relations are chiefly the result of inter- 
action between groups. °° 
‘De Ernest Ligon of the Character Research Project ~ 
states that they have never had a measurable result with- 
ut home participation. 


“Adorno, T. et al. The Authoritarian Personality. New 
ork: Harper, 1950.’ 


“Sherif, M. (ed.) Intergroup Relations and Leadership 
New York: Wiley, 1962. P.6 


4. Sherif, M.& C. Sherif. Groups in Harmony and Tension 
New York: Harper, 1953. 


Not only is it necessary to review the interactions 


between groups but it also appears that remedial activi- 
ties between groups is the most effective method of 


improving relations. 


Attempts to ameliorate intergroup 


conflict by an authority figure telling the groups to stop 
it, or by preaching the benefits of cooperation have not 


been helpful. 
individuals in the groups worked out. 


Neither have informal gasvects between 
* This appears to 


have been the weakness of student exchanges and other 
informal visits of people from different groups. Situations 
where members of conflicting groups meet together on 
neutral ground to work or play together seem to have no 
effect in reducing intergroup friction. 


The six procedures in intergroup relations training 


described earlier suggest some answers for positive in- 


fluence on attitudes and conflict. 


Blake~*in a discussion 


of learnings from his research on the effect of win-lose 
conflict on intergroup dynamics highlights the need for 
group members to have a direct experience in intergroup 
conflict where they can apply theoretical assumptions 

about conflict and learn from their own actions (assumption 
number 2~"principles and practice must go together if new 
behavior is to be learned”. 


Sherif's Pesearen* comes to the conclusion that if 


intergroup activities are to be useful in reducing hostility 
and improving attitudes they must involve superordinate 


ay 
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“Ibid. 
“Sherif, M & C Sherif. An Outline of Social Psychology. 


New York: Harper, 1956. 

Lesser, § & H Peter. “Training Foreign nationals in the 
United States”, in Likert, R & S Hayes. (eds.) Some 
Applications of Behavioral Research. Paris: UNESCO, 1957. 


Saenger, G. The Social Psychology of Prejudice, New York: 
Harper 1953. 


"Blake, R & J Monton, "The Intergroup Dynamics of Win Lose 


Conflict and problem solving colloraboration in Union 
Management Relations.” in Sherif, Intergroup Relations 


and Leadership. 


Robbers Cave Experiment. Norman Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Book Exchange, 1961. Also Sherif & Sherif, Out- 


line of Social Psychology. Also see Williams (1947) 


. 


‘Sherif, M et al. Intergroup Conflict and Co-operation, The 


goals, that is, goals which are attractive to both groups 
and cannot be achieved by either group alone. These act- 
tivities require the coordinated efforts and resources 

of both groups and in cooperating towards a common goal 
new attitudes and behavior develops. 


The former naive niew that simply getting people 
together from different cultures and encouraging them to 
interact is helpful in improving attitudes is no longer 
valid. It has been replaced with a view that is the-kind 
of interaction that counts. Now, with this assumption 
in mind, one last point is in order. The activity or 
situation in which members from different groups interact 
should provide for equal status between groups. Research 
has supported this view that interaction where each group 
has equal status enables participants to get to know and 
develop stronger friendships with one another, and, to 
better appreciate the other group's point of view. 


Case Study of a Residential Training Program in 
Intergroup Relations 


THE F.W.V.A. GOLDEYE LAKE CITIZENSHIP 
SEMINAR 


Below is a description of an experiment in citizen- 
ship education with special reference to intergroup 
relations. It attempts to illustrate some of the princi- 
ples described and also pinpoints some of thé problems 
and operational considerations in administrating a resi- 
dential training program for youth. After each para- 
graph, where it is appropriate, a sentence set off by 
parenthesis reminds the reader of the principle involved. 


‘Klineberg, Otto. The Human Dimension In International 
Relations. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston,1964. pp. 


LIs-119. 


‘Most of these assumptions have been described in the 
previous pages, the others are well known psychological 
principles of education.~- 


Background of the project 


Lake Goldeye is a small, beautiful lake nestled in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in central Alberta. 
On this site the Junior Farmers’ Union of Alberta have a 
camp for youth training. It is operated by the Farmers‘ 
Union and Cooperative Development Association. 
the two previous summers the Farm Women's Union of Alberta 
has run a citizenship seminar for Indian and Non-Indian 
youth in cooperation with the Citizenship Branch and the 
Indian Affairs Branch, both part of the Federai department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 


In the summer of 1964 this camp was again held with 


Citizenship and Indian affairs providing the outside train- 


ing resource people,” the Farmers’ Union and Cooperative 
Development Association providing the camp administrative 
personnel, and the Farm Women's 
and providing the remainder of the training staff. 


The youth for the camp were selected by the Farm 


Women's Union in cooperation with the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Of the twenty-five youth, eleven were Indians, two were 
Eskimos, and twelve were delegates from Farm Unions. The 
ages ranged from fourteen to twenty-two, with a median of 
eighteen. Eleven were boys and fourteen were girls. Most 
had completed grade nine. 


(The goal of having a majority Indians and Eskimos was<an 
= 2 


| these principles are well described in any recent text on 


educational psychology. See, for example: Morse, W&M 
Wingo. Psychology and Teaching. Chicago: Scott Foresman, 


1962. Lindgren, Henry C. Educational Psychology in the 
Classroom. New York: Wiley, 1962. 


“These were Mr. Robert Wray, Regional Liaison Officer, 
Citizenship branch and the author, Dr. Hedley Dimock. 
Mr. Wray collaborated in writing this report. 
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Here during 


Union organizing the project 


) 
) 


) 
) 


attempt to provide equal status to the two groups- The 
camp site was not neutral being clearly identified with 
the Farm Union delegates several of whom had attended 
previous programs at the camp. Assumptiof 3 - the ado- 
lescent age group is most likely to be influenced by 
age mates), 


Half of the staff were selected for this particu- 
lar project and half were the permanent summer staff of: 
Camp Goldeye. Am attempt was made to secure an indian 
for the staff but this did not succeed. Consequently all 
were White. The staff met before the arrival of the 
youth to develop their working relations but time was 
quite limited. During this staff meeting an attempt was 
made to work out the authority and responsibility that 
could be turned over to the campers and what must remain 
with the staff. 


(Procedure B. Adult leaders should be selected carefully 
to exemplify broadminded attitudes and maturity of per- 
sonality. The staff represepted the non-Indian group. 
Working relations of staff are picked up and acted out 
by participants. Training is a cooperative process 
involving the learners and they should participate in 
planning the program and other decisions which effect 
them. 

Method A = the adults should not dominate or take charge 
of the group), 


The Training Design 


The goals of the project were defined as “sharing 
our heritage”, developing a better understanding among 
Indians and non-Indians , and increasing the citizenship 
and leadership capacity and responsibilities of all. 


The training design to work towards these goals was 
straightforward - to develop a miniature community 
founded om democratic procedures where all could work 
together towards common goals. The elements of this 
design can be broken down as follows. Maximum freedom 
would be allowed the youth to plarj, operate and evaluate 
their own program. The staff would help to establish a 


climate of security and trust where there was freedom for 
all to express themselves and try out new behavior. The 
staff would facilitate the set up of a structure for 
operating a democratic community and make available their 
resources to the community. The camp site and social, 
recreational facilities would also be available. Any 
problém arising within the community would be turned back 
to the community for consideration. The staff would 
utilize any informal or formal opportunities available 


to increase interaction within the community and to discuss 


the operation of the community in theory as well as in 
practice. In order to be equal members in the community 
the staff would play down status and participate fully 
in community activities. In their role of community 
members staff would also model giving "feedback" or 
reactions to behavior or events and help to set a stan- 
dard of all evaluating their progress towards their 
progress towards the goals for the»program. Within the 
limits of the camp operation (meals, lights out, water 
safety, etc.) all programs would be allowed to develop 
from within the community, and the staff, other than 
stated above, would not attempt to influence program 
towards their needs or their personal objectives. 


(This design represented applications of assumption 1, 2, 
3, and 5. It also stresses Training procedure A - "method 
of leadership"; procedure C - “establishing a climate of 
trust and security"; and procedure E - "encouraging inter- 
action in small grouping." This design is an application 
of the following psychological principles of education. 


1. Training is a cooperative process and all should 
participate in planning the program and in making 
other decisions which effect them. 

2. Learnings must be related to the real needs and 
interests of participants in their day to day 
living. 

3. Learning is closely related to the amount of 
involvement and participation of the learners 
in the learning situation. 

4. Each learner should have information from which 
to assess his learnings and program evaluation 
should be a cooperative process: involving 
learners and staff. 


Notes and observations on the program 


The youth arrived Sunday evening for supper. The 
program was to last all week with departure scheduled for 
Saturday morning. A welcome to the camp, an orientation 
to the camp site and facilities, and an introduction to 
the citizenship seminar and community planning dimension 
was the first half of the evening program. The second 
half consisted of organized games, refreshments and an 
opportunity for informal mixing. 


On the second day, the total group started con- 
sidering how they could set up an organization or 
structure that could plan and carry out the things they 
wanted to do during the week. This session was intro- 
duced with a description of the learning goals and pro- 
cedures (the training design) that would be used to work 
towards the citizenship goals of the seminar. From here 
on the staff attempted to facilitate the development of 
an operational structure by gradually turning the res- 
ponsibility over to the total group. 


After considering several possible structures a 
compromise developed that divided everyone into five 
groups. Each group was to select one member to represent 
them on a community coordinating council and this council 
was to elect a chairman from among their five members. 
Then the five groups were to rotate each of the five 
days on the program and community needs - recreation, 
educational sessions, entertainment, canteen and clean 
up, and kitchen duties. The adults were to become part 
of this operation and not act as advisors to the various 
groups. 


The next question was how to form into the five 
small groups. Some participants were ready to count off 
by five but after further consideration it was agreed 
to make up the groups on a hetrogenous basis considering 
age, sex, race and interests. By mid afternoon, the 
community council was formed and the other groups were 
meeting. The council decided to have two educational 
periods during each day, one would be the responsibility 
of each group on the rotation basis and the other turned 
over to the adults. 


The adults (as they were no longer referred to as 
staff) met to plan their educational programs and it was 
decided to use a modified T-group.”~* These groups, meetin 
each morning for two hours, would focus on interpersonal 
relations and social sensitivity. Members would be 
encouraged to share their previous experiences in inter- 
group relations and respond to those of other members. 


(Many youthsfound the initial planning stage long and 
frustrating. Their expectation had been that the staff 
would set up the program and tell them what to do. In 
planning it themselves, and for most this was their first 
such experience, they found it took much longer and there 
were more aspects to consider and discuss than they had 
imagined. As one girl remarked the next day "Boy, you 
really have to work at it to make democracy function.”) 


For the remainder of the week the program operated 
‘almost as planned. The council had to meet twice or more 
each day to keep up with new situations and to keep the 
other groups coordinated. The council did not provide 
an opportunity for its representatives to meet with their 
groups for any further briefing or checking of point of 
view. 


The small educational groups provided considerable 
continuity to the program. As these groups developed and 
members came to trust one another they were able to share 
real feelings about individual differences. At first 
everyone said Indians, or minority groups, were just the 
same as anyone else and there was no discrimination or 
problem. The Indians also said they felt just the same as 
everyone and had not encountered any problems in being an 
Indian. Later they started to reveal some of the concerns 
they had, described some of the difficult situations they 
had been in, and finally discussed their relations in the 
present group. 


1 For information on the T-group method see Weschler, I. & 
J. Reisel. Inside a Sensitivity Training Group. Los 
Angeles: Institute of Industrial Relation, University of 
Californias,’ 1959:.|. Bradford, ‘L..et ‘al: T-Group Theory 
and Laboratory Method New York: Wiley, 1964. Gordon, T. 


Group Centered Leadership. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955 


The recreational and social program saw a return to 
traditional ways of doing things and provided a great 
deal of security for all. All participated in the re- 
creation consisting of volleyball, baseball, horseshoes, 
swimming and mountain climbing, and most joined in the in- 
formal games, sing songs and dancing. At some points the 
adults had difficulty not controlling these activities. 
An adult with physical and social skills may find it 
hard to see a game of volleyball being played without an 
umpire and the net sagging six inches in the middle; or 
youth doing a two step to a fox trot or just sitting the 
dance out. To give up control of a camp program is not 
an easy thing and requires both an understanding of 
educational objectives and method as well as patience 
and personal security. 


This reluctance to give up control becomes most 
apparent when things deviate from normal or something 
doesn't happen according to adult expectations. For 
example, one morning several campers were late for break- 
fast (which meant breakfast was somewhat cold) but this 
was not usual procedure and before the “incident” could 
come before the community council one of the permanent 
staff was on his feet doling out extra duties to those 
late. It is easier to share control and decision making 
when things are running smoothly and everyone is happy. 
The real test of democratic procedures is that teir 
functioning is supported in all types of situations. 


The major intergroup situation that evolved during 
the week was the identification and acceptance of individ- 
ual differences along with an opportunity for the 
community to become aware of the resources within its 
members and to utilize these resources. The two Eskimo 
girls helped with the identification and acceptance of 
individual differences of race and culture as they were 
quite ready to talk about what it was like to be an 
Eskimo and some of the intergroup problems associated 
with rapid social change that they encountered in moving 
into a "modern" society. This helped the Indians to own 
théir differences and share some of their heritage. This 
was typlified by a demonstration the final evening of 
Indian dances. The owning and recognition of differences 
spread to looking at farm and urban living, differences 


in age and sex, and the practices of different religions. 


It is likely, too, that most of the activities 
during the week provided opportunity to interact around 
goals that were real and desired by all. The exceptions 
may have been those "inherited from the regular camp pro- 
gram. In any case, 4 large percentage of program Orig: 
nated within the community and was carried out by the 
community. This is best described as a developmental pro- 
gram in which the adults joined the community and con- 
tinued to share the resources they had which might build 
a more fully functioning community where individual ditter= 
ences and resources would be recognized and utilized to 


the benefit of all. 


Areas for further investigation 


Very little has been written about residential train- 
ing for youth in intergroup or intercultural relations and 
there are still many areas where further experimentation 
and study will be helpful. The following are suggested 
areas for further investigation arising out of this study. 
1. Place of residential training. Would there have been 
any significant differences if the program had been held 
on neutral territory or on an Indian reservation? Indian 
residential schools are a likely place for further camps. 
What would happen if such an intergroup program were held 
in a recreation camp (Goldeye was a training camp for youth 
in the cooperative movement) such as an agency camp Or 
private camp. What about holding a similar program in a 
large city? 
2. Staffing a training cam Further study of the 
potentials of an Indian and non-Indian staff should be 
explored. What kind of staff should be selected and how 
should they be trained for this unusual experience? We 
have some hunches but we need more exper ience. 

3. Providing optional control to community. How can 
preconceived restrictions and regulations within the resi- 
dential setting be kept to a minimum? Using an on-going 
camp limits the area of freedom as the camp staff main- 
tain their usual regulation. Moving outside such a set- 
ting may require operating the entire camp (meals, main- 


tenance, etc.). Are there camps prepared to experiment 


with developmental program in a democratic community? 
4, Selection and ratio of participants. Is adoles- 
cence the best age for this experience as assumed in 
this report? How should these teen-agers be selected? 
Do two groups produce maximum learning or should there 
be several different groups? What should the ratio be 
and what ratio makes for equal status? 
5. Intergroup Family camping. What are the weaknesses 
and strengths of an intergroup family camp? What 
problems would need to be overcome to have a pilot pro- 
ject of such a camp. ' 
6's Application of learnings. How can some of the 
learning from similar intergroup training programs be 
ee youth leaders and camp directors to facili- 
ate e use of learni i -goi 
Hee arnings in on-going youth and camp 
V3 Encouraging intergroup camping. How can other 
organizations and agencies be encouraged to develop inter- 
group training programs. While such programs may draw 
from the theory and practice described here they do not 
need to duplicate it. However, they do need to provide 
something more than the usual residential or camp exper- 
ience and just include a few members of an outside oe 
who simply assimilate themselves in the traditional si 
gram of the majority group. ¥ 
And, staff resources should be available to those 
pe yr a ae ite How can experienced and competent 
in Ls) fie i ifi 
eae be found and identified? How can 
8. Further evaluation and research. The next demon- 
stration camp should include a heavy research component 
to begin to assess the effectiveness of this type of 
training on attitudes, values, self concept, social 
sensitivity, and actual behavior in intergroup situations 


DIMOCK, Hedley G. Group Development Montreal: Sir George 
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